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Official Notices of the Annual Meetings 


i ee ninetieth annual meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union 
will be held in the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio, Tues- 
day, May 17, 1904, at 2.00 o’clock. 

Henry S. BurraGeE, Recording Secretary. 
PorTLAND, Marne, April 1, 1904. 


‘+ ninetieth annual meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union will be held in the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, on the first day of the meeting of the Missionary " 
Union, Tuesday, May 17, 1904. 

E. P. Tuer, Recording Secretary. 
Detroit, Micu., April 1, 1904. 


The Close of the Year 


I T is a matter for profound gratitude to God that the fiscal year of the American 

Baptist Missionary Union closes with a debt of only $8,000 as against the 
debt of $23,000 one year ago. Moreover, the normal growth of the work required an 
increase of $50,000 in appropriations for the year. To meet this enlarged expendi- 
ture there has been a slight increase in donations from churches and individuals, but 
the largest increase has come through legacies and matured annuities, which have 
yielded something over $135,000. These sources of income, however, are exceedingly 
variable, yielding last year less than $80,000; and while we thank God for this happy 
outcome of the year’s financial effort, the need is apparent that we press toward a 
higher standard of giving for the future.. The march of divine Providence that is 
rapidly making the old world smaller by bringing its peoples closer to each other every 
year also reinforces the divine imperative that compels yearly enlargement. Let 
us rise to the glory of our heavenly task ! 


THE New Year is a time for stock taking and investment making. What 
better investment can we make of the Lord’s money than to put it into the 
support and work of consecrated men like those now seeking appointment as 
missionaries of the Union? They are ready to go anywhere that God leads, to 
tell the “old, old story of Jesus and his love.” 
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Burma, Our First Mission Field 


URMA, the earliest, and for some 

years the only, foreign mission field 
of our Baptist churches has always held 
a place of unique interest in our mis- 
sionary operations. In this number 
we present brief glimpses of present 
day conditions in that land where such 
marvelous changes, both political and 
social, have been wrought, and where 
such triumphs have been won in the 
name of our Lord and Master, during 
the more than ninety years since 
Adoniram Judson and his heroic wife 
landed on that uninviting shore. When 
our missionaries first began their work, 
Burma was under the rule of a savage 
king of notorious cruelty, and little 
or no progress was 
made so long as his 
power continued. 
The successive 
wars of the Eng- 
lish, however, in 
lower Burma in 
1826 and 1854, 
and the conquest 
of upper Burma 
in 1885, have 
opened the entire 
country to civiliza- 
tion, commerce 
and Christian mis- 
sions, and Burma 
is recognized to- 
day as the most 
prosperous prov- 
ince of all India. 
It is doubtful 
whether in any 
other part of the 
world, of the same 
extent, such a 
variety of peoples 


THE OLDEST AND THE YOUNGEST MISSIONARY IN BURMA 
DR. E. B. CROSS AND REV. H. I. MARSHALL 


and languages could be found. Of the 
forty-seven or more races here known 
our missions have influenced chiefly the 
Burmans, Karens, Shans, Chins, Ka- 
chins, Talains and Eurasians. Consider- 
able also has been done among those 
who have emigrated to the country in 
large numbers: Telugus, Tamils and 
Chinese. 

Burma is even yet the stronghold 
of Buddhism and claims as adherents 
6,000,000 of the 8,000,000 inhabitants. 
They present a firm resistance to the 
advance of Christianity. 

A voluminous periodical in the latest 
style, setting forth Buddhist doctrines, 
is published regularly in Rangoon, and 
the recent regild- 
ing of the great 
Shwey Dagon Pa- 
goda at a _ cost 
of not less than 
$1,000,000 testifies 
to its deep hold 
upon the people. 

Our largest re- 
sults in Burma 
have thus far been 
among those who 
are not Buddhists. 
Our missionary 
work among other 
races in Burma 
goes forward with 
constant progress, 
and we have 
ample reason for 
gratitude for all 
the achievements 
of the past and 
a large hope for 
the immediate 
future. 
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THE CITY OF RANGOON, CAPITAL OF BURMA. 
The story of its beauty, wealth and development — of 


its pagodas and Christian churches, as told by Mr. F. D. 


Phinney, Superintendent of the Baptist Mission Press and Treasurer of the 
Mission ; 


THE BARR STREET JETTY, RANGOON, BURMA 


for over 20 years a resident of the city. 


These are the landing stages for passenger steamers from which all our missionaries to Burma disembark 


HEN Dr. Judson arrived at Ran- 
goon nearly ninety-one years ago 
he found it a city of huts behind a 
wooden stockade, the river bank in its 
natural condition of mud, and a land- 
ing hardly possible except at high tide. 
The only brick building seems to have 
been the custom house, and that, 
together with the wooden pile wharf 
adjacent, had been built by the de- 
scendant of a low Portuguese family. 
Occasionally a foreign ship might enter 
the harbor; coasting craft from the 
ports of India were to be found in good 
numbers during the pleasant season of 
the year; but otherwise only river craft 
were seen in a harbor spacious enough 
to float the whole English navy. The 
voyage from Rangoon to any port in 
America was from one hundred days 
to four months. The ordinary mail 


to go directly to the Treasury at.the Baptist..Mission Press,only a. short distance away 


time from New York to Rangoon is 
now twenty-eight days. The govern- 
ment of the city and district was under 
a despotic viceroy representing a more 
despotic king at Ava, nearly six hun- 
dred miles by river to the north. The 
only recognized religion was that of 
Buddha, and the very few who did not 
profess it were careful to keep all 
adverse opinions to themselves. 

Three prominent landmarks were to 
be noted by the voyager borne by the 
rising tide up the river, a distance of 
some twenty miles from its mouth to 
the city. The first was the pagoda 
which crowned the heights of Syriam, 
seen away on the right bank some few 
miles below the city; then, rising 
above the tropical haze, the gilded 
spire of Shwey Dagon Pagoda built on 
the highest spot of land behind the 
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city. A turn in the river brings to 
view the Sule Pagoda in the center of 
the town, and the landing place oppo- 
site to it. Such was Rangoon a hun- 
dred years ago, and such it remained 
with but very little improvement for 
the first half of the century. 

But the Rangoon of the present day 
owes its improvement to English efforts, 
which began at once upon the annexa- 
tion of Pegu in 1853. The city bank 
of the river is protected by walls of 
masonry, and is lined with wharves or 
landing stages for some three miles. 
The opposite or Dalla bank has its 
landings at the dock yard, and at the 
various saw mills, rice mills, and coal 
yards which extend along it for some 
five or more miles. The present city 
is laid out with broad and narrow 
streets; its roadways are all macad- 
amized, and in the main are well kept 
and well lighted. The buildings in 
the center of the city are all of brick, 
and where twenty years ago there were 
none of more than two stories, now 
buildings of four stories are common, 
and taller ones might be built 
if the foundation in the river 
silt of bygone ages was not 
so very poor. The sea-borne 
trade has grown by leaps and 
bounds to almost gigantic pro- 
portions. More than a 
million and a quarter 
tons of rice are exported 
annually, valued at not 
less than $30,000,000; 
while the export of teak 
timber makes a sec- 
ond item of no mean 
amount. Six banks 
attend to the finan- 
cing of the business of 
the city. 

The three landmarks 
of a century ago are 
seen today as then; 
but now, the spires of 
Christian churches rise 
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above the luxuriant foliage of this tropi- 
cal city. Where Buddhism once held 
undisputed sway, eight Baptist churches 
now shine forth the light of the world, 
and stand side by side in every good 
work with the Church of England, 
the Presbyterians and the Methodists. 
The Baptist schools under the Mis- 
sionary Union in the Rangoon Dis- 
trict now report 2800 pupils, more 
than half of the number being in the 
schools in the city proper. Here too is 
found the press and publishing house 
of the Missionary Union, with nearly 
150 employees, and doing a business 
of upwards of $75,000 a year. Our 
Baptist college is about two miles to 
the west of the landing, and the theo- 
logical seminary, in a suburban village 
within ten miles. 

Rangoon is the capital and the official 
residence of the lieutenant-governor 
and of the chief civil and military offi- 
cers controlling the province of Burma, 
with its ten million inhabitants of many 
races — the most prosperous province 
of all India. Its revenues, being far 

in excess of all expenditures, 
help to make good the deficit 
in other and less favored 
parts of the empire. 

Rangoon is one of the most 
cosmopolitan cities on the face 
of the earth, as its post- 
office employees some years 
ago were said to be able to 
read thirty-two different 
languages, and the em- 
ployees of the Mission Press 
speak at least fifteen 
different languages, 
although it is not 
necessary for one to 
know all of the fifteen 
to talk with them, 
fortunately for the 
superintendent. The 
Mission Press has 
done printing in ten 

different languages. 


“THE IDOLS OF THE HEATHEN ARE SILVER AND GOLD, THE WORK 
OF MEN’S HANDS.” 
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BURMA IN THE NEW CENTURY. How the influence 
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of the gospel is being supplemented by many non- 


evangelistic forces. 

OU see the smoke is sharp- 
ening their eyes. That is 
Y one reason why they see 
‘ better than they used to. 
God is clarifying the at- 
mosphere of Burma with 
Pum the smoke of rice mills 
and locomotives, of ocean 
greyhounds and the 
eheamene of the Irrawadi Flotilla Com- 
pany. Radium is not such a new 
discovery. They packed the second 
psalm full of it a long time ago; and 
it has been throwing out light and 
energy ever since. “J will give thee 
the nations.”” That is the secret of the 
centuries and of the activities of this 
newest one. Commerce and political 
greed? No doubt, in part. But even 
so, God is handling them, loving enough 
to use men’s sins for the purposes of 
his kingdom when they give him noth- 
ing better. And when one knows these 
British officials who govern India, he 
by no means sets down all their action 
to greed. A world of work they do for 
sheer love of justice, and for goodwill 

toward the peoples whom they rule. 

Some of their strongest have said that 
the missionaries are doing more for the 


““ OLD BURMA SAT ON AN OX-CART AND DREAMED ABOUT HIS ANCESTORS. 
SITS ON A BICYCLE, AND GOES SCORCHING TOWARDS THE FUTURE” 


By Rev. L. W. Cronkhite of Bassein, Burma. 


transformation of these ancient lands 
than all other forces combined. Be it 
so. And it is not because the mission- 
aries are large, but because the noise- 
less weapons that are in their hands 
are mighty through God to the pulling 
down of strongholds. 

But it is of the non-evangelistic 
forces we have set out to speak. Old 
Burma is evolving into new Burma 
before our eyes. You remember when 
your cousin went as a missionary to 
Burma, say twenty odd years ago. He 
went up perhaps to his station at 
Toungoo by a native boat that he 
hired in Rangoon for seventeen dol- 
lars. He was two weeks on the way, 
perhaps three. Now he goes up by 
train between the dusk and the day-. 
light of a single night. Three decades 
ago you spent a week boating across 
from Rangoon to Bassein. A decade 
later you made yourself comfortable 
for thirty hours on the Flotilla Com- 
pany’s fine steamers. Now, if in a 
hurry, you go across by train in twelve 
hours; in other words, where three 
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decades ago you had no railway 
and but little steamer, now you fly 
at fifteen miles an hour. Think 
of it! you used to walk. Over 
seventeen hundred miles of Bur- 
ma by rail, and along almost 
every mile of navigable 
water by puffing steam- 
ers big and little! Of 
course there are villages 
multitudinous that you 
cannot reach yet either 
way; but the post-office 
is crowding in almost 
everywhere, and _ the 
telegraph is following. 
You can post a letter 
straight from any 
post-office in America 
to almost any Chris- 
tian jungle in our 
Bassein fields. The 
pagan is not long a 
Christian before he be- 
gins to need a post- 
office. 

Have you got your 
telescope fixed upon a 
heathen sitting upon the Burman 
shore looking westward for the mis- 
sionary? It would be better to go 
into the huge Rangoon department 
stores. He is in there buying shoes 
and stockings. That is, his son is. 
Tomorrow, you know, young Burma 
will still be here, but his father will 
be gone. Many things that his father 
never knew are working upon that 
young Burman, Karen, Shan, and Chin, 
and they are changing all the aspect 
of our work for him and his people. 
God is moving rapidly. His Church 
must keep up. To be sure we have 
spoken a little by way of anticipation 
here, but the staid East is moving so 
rapidly this new century that you have 
to anticipate, or the things will all have 
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happened before you have re- 
adjusted yourself to be ready 
for them. Old Burma sat on an 
ox-cart, and dreamed about his 
ancestors. Young Burma is sit- 
ting on a bicycle in every town, 
and goes scorching to- 
wards the future. He 
rides the steam tram 
on the streets of Ran- 
goon, and before this 
present year ends is 
going to ride the trol- 
ley in Mandalay. He 
is going to school, too. 
The missionaries: are 
making a great many 
schools to draw the 
well disposed. The 
British education de- 
partment is making 
a great many more, 
and drawing those 
who are not ready 
for missionary influence. Both alike 
are slowly, surely weakening the hold 
of superstition upon young Burma. 
Here is the curriculum of our Bassein 
mission school with its nine years’ 
course: kindergarten for a_ starter; 
Karen, Burmese and English for lan- 
guages; grammar, geography and arith- 
metic; history, algebra and geometry; 
hygiene, physiology and elementary 
science; object lessons, calisthenics, 
music and drawing; needle work for 
the girls; and the Bible daily for every- 
body,—all of these whole-heartedly 
taught by earnest Karen teachers. 
Does the leaven of this daily Bible 
study work? Not long ago the entire 
school, both teachers and pupils, stood 
nobly the keen tests of the All-India 
Sunday school examinations, while 
Christmas and New Year saw twenty- 
seven of our dear boys and girls buried 
with Christ in baptism. 


COMMODITY 


I PRAY you, if you love your country, and if you love its Christian char- 

acter —I pray you bear in mind that there is little that will do more for 
your own country and church, than to preach the gospel throughout the 
world, remembering for whom you preach it.— Archbishop Temple. 
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OUR KAREN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


President D. A. 


W. Smith tells of the origin, growth, present condition and the work of this 


famous institution at Insein, Burma. 


HE Karen 

Theological 
Seminary was 
commenced in 
1845, less than 
twenty years af- 
ter the conver- 
sion to Christian- 
ity of Ko Tha 
Byu, the first 
Karen convert. 
The Karen Chris- 
tians at that time 
numbered only a 
few thousand, but 
being scattered in 
many small 
groups the train- 
ing of a native 
ministry became 
an early and ur- 
gent necessity. 
In addition to 
this demand the 
spirit of evangel- 
ism became, from 
the very com- 
mencement a 
dominant char- 
acteristic of Ka- 
ren Christianity, and has, we are 
thankful to say, remained a char- 
acteristic until the present day. 
Although the seminary is sending 
out annually classes of a score and 
more of young men for Christian 
work, they become immediately ab- 
sorbed, and the demand instead of 
lessening by this annual output, is 
ever on the increase. There are many 
calls at the present time for Christian 
workers among heathen Karens, to 
which we are unable to respond. In 
addition to these calls from among 
their own people, the Macedonian cry 
from other races such as the Shans, 
Burmans, Chins and Kachins, is heard 
by not a few of the young men who 
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INTERIOR OF CHAPEL AT THE SEMINARY, 


graduate from 
this school. These 
young men be- 
come veritable 
foreign mission- 
aries, for they 
leave their own 
people and coun- 
try, learn the lan- 
guages of these 
alien peoples, and 
devote their lives 
to their evangeli- 
zation. 

When the semi- 
nary commenced, 
in 1845, the trans- 
lation of the Bible 
had not yet been 
completed, and 
the only text- 
book was the Ka- 
ren New Testa- 
ment. It was not 
until after eight 
years, in 1853, 
that the com- 
pleted Bible was 
in the hands 
of the pupils 
of this school; and so it comes to pass 
that while this year is observed by the 
great British and Foreign Bible Society 
as the centenary of its existence, the 
year just finished was an anniversary 
year to the Karens of equal interest, 
being the jubilee of the possession by 
them of the whole Bible in their own 
language! 

As the years have passed on, text- 
books for the use of the students have 
been prepared, so that at the present 
time, in addition to the Bible, there is 
a commentary in four volumes which 
covers every book in the Bible; a 
church history; text-books on moral 
science; the principles of logic, theology 
and homiletics; also a Bible handbook. 
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The pupils are drawn from all the 
Karen schools in the country, and 
only those are admitted who come 
with a cordial recommendation from 
the missionary to whose field they 
belong. None are received under 
eighteen years of age, and an effort is 
made to limit the students to those 
who have passed the sixth standard. 
Provision is made for those candidates 
from the college who have passed the 
first arts standard, one missionary, 
Rev. W. F. Thomas, being in special 
charge of that department. For these 
and also for others whose attainments 
in the English language qualify them 
for it, a course in the Greek New 
Testament is provided. At the present 
time, no first arts student is in attend- 
ance, but there are two young men 
now present, who have taken success- 
fully a three years’ course in the Greek 
language. 

The cost of the institution, includ- 
ing the boarding establishment for 
upwards of one hundred and twenty 
young men, would be a heavy strain 
upon the home society, were it not 
for the generous contributions which 
come from the Karens themselves. 
The support of their own pastors, the 
building of their own chapels and 
schoolhouses, the steady outgo of 
funds for the central anglo-vernacular 
boarding school, and for home and 
foreign mission enterprises, would seem 
to preclude the diversion of moneys 
for this seminary; but such is not the 
case. In addition to all the above, by 
means of an annual two-annas-a-mem- 
ber contribution from every Christian 
Karen, upwards of $1000. annually 
find their way to this place, a tribute 
not only to the liberality of the Karens, 
but also to their appreciation of the 
spiritual benefits which are expected 
to accrue from such a school as this. 
These supplemented though they are 
by a small appropriation from the 
home society, and by stated or occa- 
sional donations from kind friends, 
still fail to prevent an annual deficit, 
which the parent society is called upon 
to meet. But this deficit is not large 
as a rule, and does not occasion 


embarrassment. This last year it 
amounted to less than $100. 

In 1895, the fiftieth or jubilee anni- 
versary of the institution, in memory 
of the late Dr. J. G. Binney, the 
founder of the school, whose work is 
still held in grateful appreciation by 
elderly men in the ministry who were 
trained by him between 1845 and 1876, 
a fund to be known as the “‘ Binney Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund,’ the income 
of which should be used for the support 
of indigent students, was inaugurated; 
and in seven years grew to about $3500, 
almost exclusively from Karen donors. 
This fund was then closed, and a new 
one started for the endowment of the 
seminary, the income only to be used 
for the current expenses of the school. 
This new fund has already exceeded 
$700, and will be unlimited. It is 
hoped that it will grow from year to 
year, until its income shall not only 
prevent annual deficits, but contri- 
bute to the salaries of the native pro- 
fessors and other expenses of the 
institution. 

In lieu of a costly gymnasium for 
the physical culture and health of the 
young men, a system of daily work 
has been devised, which while con- 
tributing health to the young men, 
diminishes materially the financial out- 
goes of the institution. The first hour 
and a half of each week-day is employed 
in work. All are engaged, some in 
converting the paddy into rice, others 
going to the bazar for daily pur- 
chases, and still others in drawing 
water and splitting wood, and in the 
care of the chapel and the roadways 
of the compound. The results so 
obviously and manifoldly accrue to 
the immediate enjoyment of the stu- 
dent toilers, that all is done with the 
utmost cheerfulness and goodwill. 

The course of study extends through 
a period of four years, during which 
time the entire Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments pass under review, 
and such other subjects as will con- 
tribute to the higher efficiency of 
the young men, when they go out 
to become pastors, teachers and evan- 
gelists. 
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A TYPICAL BIBLE CLASS IN A MISSION COLLEGE. 
How the circumstances of daily life ina Christian school 


are utilized for teaching the way of the higher life. 


By Dr. L. E. Hicks, Professor of Science and Mathematics in Rangoon Baptist 
College, Rangoon, Burma. 


HE Bible hour is the first hour of the 
school day. It follows the opening 
service of song and prayer and the 


if there are any. All are invited freely 
to express their real thoughts. Risky 
business among Buddhists and Moham- 


reading of the 
Word — fit pre- 
lude to Bible 
study. 

The class is very 
cosmopolitan; 


Burman, Karen, 
Tamil, Telugu, 
Chinese, Mogul, 


Eurasian, all come 
flocking in when 
the bell rings, their 
variegated cos- 
tumes turning my 
laboratory into a 
flower garden. 
Yes, the laboratory 
is the place where 
they meet — right 
in the midst of 
electrical ma- 
chines, retorts, 
air-pumps, and 
chemical re- 
agents. That happens because I teach 
physics and chemistry as well as Scrip- 
ture, but it happens auspiciously. 
Many a pointed illustration is ready 
to hand in those bottles and beakers. 
Draper’s ‘‘ Conflict ’’ does not rage in 
this room; science and religion have 
linked hands. 

My pupils, forty-six boys and girls, 
belong to the senior preparatory and 
college classes. The instruction is in 
English, which is well understood by 
pupils of their advancement. The 
method is simple. My notes are copied 
from the blackboard into their note- 
books as fast as I write them. Then 
come questions, discussion, objections, 


A MEMBER OF THE CLASS. 
PHOTOGRAPHER OF SOME ABILITY 


medans? So it 
looks. A Bud- 
dhist pipes up 
with the opinion 
that Jesus was not 
really dead; it was 
a case of resuscita- 
tion, not resurrec- 
tion. That is a 
boon, not a calam- 
ity; it opens wide 
the door to bring 
in the overwhelm- 
ing proofs of the 
resurrection. In 
this the Christian 
pupils, who greatly 
outnumber those 
of all other faiths, 
are prompt to sec- 
ond the teacher. 
A few days later 
we had the pas- 
sage, ‘ Neither is 
there salvation in any other.’’ To the 
same Buddhist boy who doubted the 
resurrection I put the question straight, 
that true?’’ He said, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

My experience in Bible teaching has 
convinced me that the deepest impres- 
sions center about the heroes of the 
faith. Abstract truth is weighty, but 
when it is embodied in a person it 
strikes home with tenfold force. The 
Bible is full of heroic figures. Just 
now (we are studying Acts) the figure 
of Peter looms large upon our horizon. 
It is very fascinating to observe how 
he grew; grew up out of that eager, 
impulsive, headlong creature we see 
at first; grew like some strapping boy 
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bursting through his clothes, speaking 
unbidden, rushing in where angels fear 
to tread, getting hard knocks for his 
heedlessness, yet taking all hearts by 
storm; grew up with mighty leaps and 
bounds into the great apostle, founder 
of churches, champion of truth, mighty 
healer, a véry colossus among the dim 
figures of the past. He is the hero of 
the first half of the Acts, just as Paul 
is of the second. And above all 


stands One pre-eminent, the perfect 
Man, the pattern Hero, the inspiration 
of all the rest. 

So these boys are growing. Watching 
them day by day I can see progress. 
I compare them with others whose 
growth in manliness I have watched 
in past years. Now, as pastors, teach- 
ers, laymen, they are doing noble work. 
A grand privilege it is to take a hand 
in the shaping of character. 


The Burman Bible 


HIS Bible was born in troublous 
times, when heathen despots ruled 
the country with an iron hand. Its 
swaddling clothes were an old shabby 
pillow, wherein the manuscript was 
tossed about with its translator, the 
heroic Judson,’ from one prison to 
another. 

When it sought more permanent 
shape by means of type, it had to go 
to Calcutta, where first the Gospel of 
John was printed in a crude way, copy- 
ing the shape of the sacred books of 
the Buddhists. Since then, in 1835, 
in fine clear type, the whole Bible was 
issued from the mission press in Moul- 
mein, and scattered broadcast over 
the land. It was the forerunner of 
all the Bibles since translated in Burma 
for the wilder races, Sgaw Karen, Pwo 
Karen and 
Shan, and 


has ever 
held its 
place as a 
marvel of 
patienceand 
skill in the 
adaptation 
of a tongue 
to express 
ideas with 
which it was 
never before 
acquainted. 
The mod- 
ern Burman 
with his im- 


DR. E. 0. STEVENS AT WORK ON THE REVISION OF THE BURMAN BIBLE 


perfect knowledge of English, now 
criticizes its variations from the King 
James version, not realizing that in 
many cases Dr. Judson anticipated 
the revision. A company of these, 
under the ladership of a govern- 
ment interpreter, has issued a version 
of the New Testament translated 
from the “latest English revisions,” 
thereby adding confusion instead 
of perspicuity. ‘Some of the Pedo- 
baptist missionaries wishing to elimi- 
nate the translation of ‘‘ baptisma ”’ 
into ‘‘ immersion’? have brought out 
gospels, making not only this change, 
but others, which are so far from 
being an improvement on Judson’s 
that they have felt obliged to abandon 
their use and withdraw the books 
from sale in Rangoon. 
The Ex- 
ecutive 
Committee 
have au- 
thorized a 
revision of 
Dr. Jud- 
son’s Bible, 
and Dr. E. 
O. Stevens, 
with a com- 
petent com- 
mittee of 
advisors, 
is at the 
task.— Mrs. 
Harriet C. 
STEVENS. 
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A MODERN SCHOOL STAFF. 


Rev. J. E. Cummings of Henzada, 


Burma, introduces us to a remarkable group of native teachers, and tells some- 


thing of the place in which they lived. 


~ 


— 


- 


ray. 


HAD almost said a model school 
staff, but it lacked one element, 
permanence. It was excellent while it 
lasted, but it was too good to last, and 
changes have come; for good teachers 
are a shining mark in Burma today, 
and every school finds difficulty in 
retaining its teachers against superior 
attractions elsewhere. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the staff 
of our school at Danubyu, as it was in 
1902. All are Christians of at least the 
second generation; all are products of 
missionary training schools; and all 
worked together harmoniously at Danu- 
byu. The men are recognized by their 
turbans. Burman women may not 


indulge in millinery, but they make 
up for it with their black, shining locks 
in which repose white combs and 
flowers. 


You will find difficulty in 


distinguishing the races of these work- 
ers, for Christian schools are bringing 
about a common education, civilization 
and dress, and I may as well introduce 
the group. 

Beginning with the back row, at the 
right is stalwart Maung Yaw Ba, the 
head master, a noble Burman who has 
been in charge of that work for ten 
years. Next him is Maung Tun Aung, 
a Karen, teacher of the fourth standard, 
and next him Ma Te, wife of Maung 
Yaw Ba, who runs the boarding de- 
partment. At the extreme left is 
Maung Pan Byu, a Karen, who has 
since married Ma Po Byu, in the center. 
of the front row, a graduate of Kemen- 
dine girl’s school, and has accepted 
work in the municipal school, Myan- 
aung, at double his former salary. Ma 
Sein on the left, a graduate of the 
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Danubyu school, and of the Karen 
school, Henzada, has since become the 
wife of Tun Aung. Ma Sa Ya, on the 
right, also a graduate of Kemendine, 
has taken work with the English Wes- 
leyans at Mandalay. So three of that 
staff have gone. Their places are taken 
by other teachers. 

Danubyu, formerly called Donabyu, 
is forty-five miles down river from 
Henzada, and is my farthest outsta- 
tion, south. There in the first Burman 
war, after Rangoon was taken, the 
Burmans made their first great stand 
against the British advance up the 
river. There the great Burman general, 
Bandoola, was killed in action, while 
Judson lay a prisoner at Ava; and 
there, in the second Burman war, young 


Woolsey, a subaltern, later to become 
Lord Woolsey, commander-in-chief of 
the British army, received his first 
wound in action charging the Burman 
stockade. 

The earthworks of Bandoola’s fort 
may still be seen, and the hollow which 
was once the water-filled moat pro- 
tecting them. A line of Hpongyi Kya- 
ungs (monasteries) now surmounts the 
earthworks endeavoring to hold the 
present town of 12,000 souls against 
Christianity. But our forces are already 
within the city; and let us pray that 
they may ultimately be victorious in 
taking it for Christ as young Woolsey, 
though wounded, was in taking it for 
the Lritish Crown, that every tongue 
may confess Jesus Christ as Lord. 


The Eurasian Work 


By Rev. C. L. Davenport, Mandalay, Burma 


HERE is no work in Burma today 

that yields more rapid or greater re- 
turns, in proportion to the time and 
labor expended, than the Eurasian,* 
During the past three years in Man- 
dalay, more than 40 have been con- 
verted. The church of 13 resident 
members has added more than five 
times that number in the same length 
of time, and although it has sent out a 
large number to other places, has a 
vigorous membership still. In Man- 
dalay alone there is an estimated popu- 
lation of 10,000 Eurasians. They fill 
the subordinate positions in the rail- 
way, military, telegraph, post-office, po- 
lice, and other governmental branches 
of service. The young people are 
qualifying as teachers and helpers in 
mission work. In the winning of these 
people for Christ, and to his service, 
we are gaining the balance of power, 
humanly speaking, in that rapidly de- 


* For the benefit of some readers it should be stated 
that the term Eurasian is used throughout India to 
designate the people of mixed European and native 
origin, of whom there are large numbers. 


veloping country. The Roman Cath- 
olics are not blind to this fact, and are 
pushing on untiringly in order to win 
this people to their faith. No people 
in Burma have greater need of the vi- 
talizing power of the gospel of Christ 
than the Eurasians. Pushing upwards 
out of heathen superstitions, against 
such obstacles as confront no others, 
their faith in heathen deities shattered, 
the one thing that can save them from 


atheism, debauchery and vice is the 


transforming power of the gospel of 
Christ. 

To carry on this work we must have 
proper buildings to house the results 
attained. A school and church build- 
ing combined is the pressing need. 
Mandalay is an important strategic 
center for work among the Eurasians, 
as from here they go out all over upper 
Burma, as well as through much of lower 
Burma. A branch of this work has been 
started at Maymyo, the governmental 
hill station, forty miles northeast of 
Mandalay. A vast field is open to us, 
as yet untouched, in all the larger 
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towns around Mandalay through upper 
Burma. The Master is throwing open 
these doors of opportunity, and is say- 
ing to us as his servants, ‘“‘ Occupy, 
till I come.’’ Shall we enter in at 
the Master’s call, and in his name take 


The Moulmein 


into these destitute homes and lives 
that which alone can save and fit them 
for life here and hereafter? Do not 
forget that this is the day of oppor- 
tunity among the Eurasian people in 
Burma. 


Leper Asylum 


HE Missionary - 
Union has 
never undertaken 
special work for 
lepers; but indivi- 
dual missionaries 
have had oppor- 
tunity at different 
times and in dif- 
ferent localities to 
assist in the care 
of institutions 
founded for the 
purpose of giving 
relief to the un- 
fortunate victims 
of this terrible 
disease. 
Perhaps the 
most prominent 
instance of this 
co-operating serv- 
ice is to be found 
at Moulmein, Bur- 
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Writing of the 
asylum, Mr. Bush- 
ell says: — 


The asylum is a monu- 
ment to the humanity 
and sympathy of the 
late Dr. Ellen E. 
Mitchell who really 
commenced the work, 
although she was 
nobly assisted by 
many others among 
whom may be men- 
tioned Miss Haswell, 
Miss Carr (now at 
home), Mr. and Mrs 
Ernest Grigg, Mrs 
Bushell, Mrs. E. O. 
Stevens. The insti- 
tution is supplying a 
very deeply felt want, 
for before the work 
was undertaken no 
one took the least in- 
terest in the unfortu- 
nate wretches, who 
wandered around 
picking up their living 


ma, where was es- 
tablished in 1898 
the Moulmein 
Leper Asylum, as a branch of the Eng- 
lish society known as the Mission to Lep- 
ers in India and the East. Rev. Walter 
Bushell of our Karen Mission has been 
the honorary vice-president and super- 
intendent of the institution, and other 
missionaries have been prominently 
identified with it, as well as prominent 
English residents and government offi- 
cials. More than half of the expense 
is met by grants from the parent society 
and the government; the remainder is 
made up by local contributors. Good 
buildings have been erected and a 
splendid work has been done. 


Photo by Kev Walter Bushell 
A GROUP 


OF LEPERS 


where they could, ob- 
taining shelter in 
some of the public 
zayats, when possible, 
and dying in some such place at the last. 
They now have a comfortable home, are well 
fed and clothed, receive such medical attend- 
ance as relieves them of much suffering, and 
also receive regular religious instruction con- 
cerning Him who heals a worse leprosy than 
that of the body. We rejoice to know that 
several of them have become believers in Christ, 
and we feel sure that some of those who have 
departed, have fallen asleep in Jesus. Wearein 
the most urgent need of a medical man or 
woman to take charge of this institution. Our 
own society ought to make arrangements by 
which these people can get much more care, 
material, physical and religious; or else turn it 
over to the Roman Catholics who will gladly 
provide it for them. Let us hope that such an 
alternative may never be necessary. 
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THE LOIKAW MISSION. 


Its founder, Dr. Alonzo 


Bunker, recites very briefly the history of the work 


in this interesting field. 


HE territory of the Loikaw Mission 
comprises most of the Southern 
Shan States of Burma, or the whole of 
what is known as the Karenni Plateau, 
and contains approximately from goo 
to 1000 square miles. Karenni is the 
Burman name for Red Karen, so-called 
because of the copper color of the 
people. 

The Red Karens are a hardy, brave 
and stalwart race of hill men. The 
soil of their country produces abun- 
dantly the tropical and sub-tropical 
fruits. vegetables and cereals; the 
climate is salubrious; and some of the 
grandest scenery in Burma is to be 
found there. The surface is diversified 
by abrupt and broken hills of limestone 
formation, interspersed with beautiful 
valleys, through which flow laughing 
brooks fringed with home flowers. 
Stone walls like those found in New 
England, and orchards of banyan trees 
for wood are seen on"every hand. The 
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RED KAREN GIRLS 


vast groves of the giant bamboo, waving 
their feathery crests in the wind, add 
their tropical richness to the scenery. 
Here nestle the villages of the people; 
from some mountain top you count 
them by scores. Here dwell the thou- 
sands of this most interesting race, 
singularly gifted with grace and come- 
liness of form and face in their youth. 

The first missionary journey to this 
country was made by Dr. Mason in 
about 1860. Seven years after, the 
second was made by Dr. Brainard 
Vinton and the writer. Native mission- 
aries were then, 1867, placed in the 
largest of the five states, and have 
remained there to this day. S’Aw 
lived and labored there for over fifteen 
years, and suffered almost martyrdom 
for Christ’s sake, his whole family be- 
ing captured by robbers and sold into 
slavery. 

This work had been supervised by 
the Bghai Karen Mission in Toungoo, 
eight days’ journey dis- 
tant, until the fall of 1899 
when, owing to the urgent 
solicitation of some of the 
Karenni chiefs, Truman 
Johnson, M.D., as medical 
missionary, and the writer 
were sent to establish per- 
manently the Loikaw Mis- 
sion. This undertaking 
was necessarily one of 
great difficulty, owing to 
its distance from any base 
of supply, a _ difficulty 
greatly aggravated by the 
active and continued op- 
position of the English 
government agent in the 
Southern Shan States, a 
resident at Loikaw. 

From the first, how- 
ever, the power of the God 
of missions followed us 
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in a very marked manner. 
The day the missionaries 
were ordered officially to 
leave the country, a tele- 
gram was received from 
the lieutenant-governor of 
Burma, giving us permis- 
sion to live and build wher- 
ever we pleased. When on 
that dusty and windy 
morning of January 17, 
1900, the missionaries, 
after a long journey of 
thirty days over the moun- 
tains, sat down on their 
boxes on the banks of the 
Loikaw River to plan their 
next move, the prospect 
was not an encouraging 
one! Loikaw proved utterly unsuited 
for the purpose in view. There was 
not one soul to welcome us. The 
opposition to our mission developed 
at once on meeting the one English- 
man in the station. So we sat there 
wondering what our God would do 
for us. He did not keep us long in 
suspense, for even then nine strong 
young men from the Toungoo side 
four days distant, approached us with 
outstretched hands of welcome, and 
their faces were to us as the faces 
of angels. When our goods were piled 
under a native house, we gathered for 
prayer for further light and while we 
prayed, the chief of Daushe-ee, a 
valiant servant of God, came up and 
greeted us. He had come with his 
followers to our help. 

Thirteen miles south of Loikaw is the 
village of Daushe-ee. Here twelve 
years before, God had gathered a small 
church, the only one in all the Karenni 
hills. Tu Ri, the chief mentioned 
above, was the leading member of that 
church. It had a very large chapel, 
built by Deacon Clark of Providence, 
R. I., seven or more years before our 
advent. The town was on the corner 
of three states and on the direct route 
to Toungoo. As we sat on a hill over- 
looking this village, the fact that God 
had been preparing a place for us for 
over twelve years took possession of us. 
Loikaw, however, being the only postal 
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THE LOIKAW MISSION HOUSE WHICH WAS BUILT IN 149 DAYS 


town was retained as the name of the 
mission. 

In 149 days we cut down trees in the 
forest, dragged them, and sawed them 
by hand, and framed and erected two 
buildings. Scores of sick people re- 
sorted to Dr. Johnson daily for treat- 
ment. There were fifty present at our 
first service for worship. 

The statistics for 1903 are: 19 
churches and stations in a popula- 
tion of 3468 under instruction; 22 
preachers and teachers; 16 baptisms; 
total church members 112, with 224 
in schools; the contributions of this 
community for the year are over 880 
rupees ($294). 

In May of the second year, Dr. John- 
son was left in sole charge. With 
wonderful patience and self-denial he 
has erected a fine schoolhouse, and 
ensured the permanency of the work. 
Rev. and Mrs. Samuelson and Miss 
Anderson have now joined the mis- 
sion. 

Few missions have had in so short a 
time such success as this, and none 
have enjoyed more marked favor and 
the leading of God, although it still 
suffers bitter persecution No mission 
in Burma has the promise of greater 
success in the future, but it must be ~ 
vigorously and wisely conducted. The 
God of missions will surely complete 
the work begun, and to him be the 
glory. 
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BHAMO, IN 


THE KACHIN COUNTRY. The work 


at this station in upper Burma is developing steadily. 
The means employed. Difficulties and encouragements. 


By Rev. Ola Hanson. 


—=as]ORE than a quarter of a 


\ 


century has passed since 
Dr. J. N. Cushing and 
Mr. Lyons opened work 
among the Kachins in 
Bhamo, and the seed then 
BARN! sown is still growing. 
When Mr. Roberts came 
1878, he found three 
Karens at work, and ever since the 
Bassein Karens, who sent them, have 
been our faithful fellow-workers, con- 
tributing during this time over Rs. 
15,000 for this purpose, collecting and 
sending it regularly to their represen- 
tatives among our people. Mr. Rob- 
erts has been tireless in keeping in order 
and improving the mission compound 
in Bhamo, and the buildings he has 
erected would be a credit to any builder 
in‘Burma. But the Lyon Memorial 
Chapel is almost too small today for the 
school and occasional gatherings. 
+’ Our chief method of evangelization, 
until within a few years, has been to 
gather all the children we could into 
our boarding sohool in Bhamo; also 
the Karen 
preachers 
have done 
such village 
work as 
they could. 
Miss Stark, 
and Miss 
Manning, 
now Mrs. 
Selkirk of 
the China 
Inland Mis- 
sion, did 
much to 
train the 
older boys 
and girls 
under their 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE AT BHAMO 


care, and some of them are now prom- 
ising teachers and evangelists. Misses 
Sutherland and Eastman have held 
the fort during the last six years, and 
as Miss Sutherland is about to leave 
us, both the children and the teach- 
ers begin to feel how much they will 
miss her. Between seven and eight 
hundred children have for a longer or 
shorter period been under instruction, 
and asa result we have fifteen workers 
in the field, and about two hundred 
Kachins able to read and write. 
When Mrs. Hanson and myself 
reached Bhamo thirteen years ago, we 
found a school with fifty-four pupils 
and the same number of baptized Chris- 
tians. Three or four small Christian 
villages existed, under the care of our 
Karen brethren. ‘During my first term 
of service we saw about a hundred bap- 
tized, and two or three additional vil- 
lages were started ; otherwise the jungle 
work remained practically the same. 
After the Kachin language had been 
reduced to writing all my attention was 
given to literary work, mostly trans- 
lations. A 
Kachin 
grammar 
was printed 
in 1895; the 
spelling 
book, now 
in its third 
edition, 
came out 
the same 
year; and 
the hymn 
book, which 
was revised 
and en- 
larged last 
year, fol- 
lowed in 
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1896. We now have two thirds of 
the New Testament and one sixth of 
the Old translated, and I hope to see 
a new edition of the catechism in 
print within a short time, as the first is 
almost exhausted. No one knows better 
than myself how imperfectly the work 
has been done, but the Lord has been 
pleased to bless the efforts. As I write 
we are negotiating with the govern- 
ment regarding the printing of a Kachin 
dictionary. 

Since my return three years ago it 
has been my aim to push jungle work. 
It has been my pleasure to assist in 
building ten schoolhouses, and we now 


have seventy-nine children in jungle 
schools. Three of these schools have 
started on a self-supporting basis; but 
I rejoice with fear and trembling as this 
is new to our Kachins, and it will take 
time to break them in. 

Mr. Geis told us a few days ago to 
our great joy that the Myitkyina church 
has seventy members and that the 
outlook was never brighter. The same 
can be said regarding the outlook on 
the Bhamo field. Our three churches 
here are growing. Two Sundays ago 
I baptized three in a heathen village 
where they had never before seen a 
baptism. 


= 


A NOTEWORTHY ORDINATION. First fruits for the 
ministry from Rangoon Baptist College. Maung Po, pastor 
of the Henzada Karen Baptist Church. By Rev. David Gilmore. 


N the thirteenth of last January 
Henzada witnessed an ordination 
which will be of especial interest to 
lovers of the Burma Mission, inasmuch 
as the candidate was the first regular 
graduate of the Rangoon Baptist Col- 
lege to enter the ministry. 

One of the hopes which animated 
the founders of that college was that 
it might supply the Baptist churches 
of Burma with an educated ministry. 
That this hope has, in the past, met 


with such small fruition, has been a’° 


cause of grief to the various mission- 
aries connected with the institution. 
While young men who had been, for 
greater or less periods, pupils in the 
lower classes connected with the col- 
lege did find their way into the ministry, 
such was not the case with graduates 
of the college. 

It was, therefore, a cause of heart- 
felt joy when, five or six years ago, a 
graduate of the college entered the 
seminary. After completing his theo- 
logical course, mainly in English under 
the instruction of Rev. W. F. Thomas, 
Maung Po accepted the call of the 


Henzada Karen Baptist church, and 
entered upon his duties as pastor in 
February, 1902. He was not ordained 
at the time, as it is the custom among 
our Karen churches to defer ordina- 
tion until a man has made some proof 
of his ministry. But after two years 
of good work, there seemed to be no 
reason to delay longer, and a council 
was called for that purpose. Besides 
the missionary, the pastors and the 
delegates connected with the Hen- 
zada Karen Mission, there were pres- 
ent Dr. Smith, the president of the 
seminary, who served as moderator; 
Dr. Cushing, the principal of the col- 
lege; Mr. Thomas, who was Maung 
Po’s principal instructor in the semi- 
nary; Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Marshall. 

Maung Po passed a_ thoroughly 
creditable examination, in the course 
of which he bore emphatic testimony 
to the influence of the principal of the 
college in determining him to devote 
his life to the ministry, although the 
final decision was not made until 
the second year in the seminary. The 
ordination itself was most impressive, 
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with the sermon by Mr. Thomas, the 
ordaining prayer by Dr. Cushing, and 
the charge to the candidate by Dr. 
Smith, — the other parts being taken 
by Karen pastors. 

We hope that there may be a num- 
ber of graduates, Burman as well as 


RUGGLES HALL, RANGOON BAPTIST COLLEGE. 
. (See also Dr. Hicks’ article on page 165) 
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Karen, who will follow in Maung Po’s 
footsteps, willing for the sake of Christ 
to endure that hardness which is in- 
separable from the lot of the insuffi- 
ciently compensated pastor, and earning 
that crown of glory which is promised 
when the chief Pastor shall appear. 


THE INSTITUTION AT WHICH MAUNG PO GRADUATED 


Rev. W. H. S. 


Hascall gives an interesting account of his first weeks in Thongze. 


T will seem strange to you to receive 
a Thongze letter not in the hand- 
writing of Mrs. Ingalls or Miss Evans. 
“The workmen fall, but the work goes 
on.”” Mrs. Ingalls ‘‘is not, for the 
Lord took her ’’; Miss Evans sailed this 
morning for America needing a long 
rest after her heavy cares and respon- 
sibilities of the last few years. Unto 
us is given the privilege of entering 
into their labors. We greatly appre- 
ciate being able to preach and reach 
the people at once in their own tongue. 
Out of the many things which have 
interested us here let me indicate one 


of the latest, and tell you of a trip to 
S’kangyi, a village seven miles east of 
Thongze. 

The Christians of the little village 
had invited us to come, and on Wednes- 
day night they came for us, with three 
carts. We rose before four o’clock 
Thursday morning, and before five were 
on our way. Springs to the cart would 
have been an improvement, but plenty 
of straw made us fairly comfortable 
except when there was a specially 
rough place, or when we went down or 
up the steep banks of Thongze creek. 
It was nearly eight o’clock when we 
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examination proving satisfactory, the 


which surrounds the village, and halted four candidates were baptized by pas- 


before one of the houses. 


three hours were 
spent in visiting and 
informal preaching, 
and then the gong 
summoned the lit- 
tle band of disciples 
and interested 
neighbors to the 
veranda of U 
Aung Byu’s bamboo 
house. A hymn 
was announced, and 
‘Estey J. J. Jun- 
led the people 
in a hearty hymn 
of praise. 

Pastor Dway of 
Thongze and the 
missionary both 
preached, and then 
candidates for bap- 
tism were invited 
forward. Three 
presented them- 
selves: one, a man 
of fifty-three years 
who had been con- 
sidering for years; 
a young man of 
heathen parentage; 
and a former pupil 
from Miss Evans’ 
school for girls. 
They all gave good 
evidence of con- 
version, and were 
heartily received by 
the church. About 
twelve o’clock our 
little company 
started for a half 
mile walk across the 
hot paddy fields to 
the edge of the 
forest. Again we 
sang a hymn, and 
then, just as the 
pastor was about 


to enter the water the invitation was 
again extended and a woman who had 
for a long time been desirous of follow- 
ing her Lord, stepped forward. 


Two or 
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tor Dway. After the baptism they 


were given the 
hand of fellowship 
on behalf of the 
Thongze church, 
and “went on 
their way rejoic- 
ing.” 

Reaching the vil- 
lage again, preach- 
ing and laboring 
with the people 
continued until late 
afternoon, when the 
gong again called 
the Christians to 
assemble, this time 
for a_ wedding. 
The young man 
and woman who 
had been baptized 
earlier in the day 
were united in mar- 
riage by the pas- 
tor. Then followed 
another couple, a 
Christian man and 
heathen woman who 
had been living to- 
gether for some 
time. 

After a hurried 
dinner, we mounted 
our carts just be- 
fore six o’clock and 
started for home, 
which we reached 
by eight o’clock in 
safety. Very weary 
we were, but not 
too much so to 
read every word of 
our mail from the 
home land, which 
had come during 
our absence. 

A preacher is 
to be stationed at 
S’kangyi at once, 


and we believe the many signs of 
promise will be fulfilled, in a large in- 
gathering there and many sheaves be 
garnered for the Master. 
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HE an- 
nual 
conference 
of the rep- 
resentatives 
of the Mis- 
sionary 
Union on 
the Congo 
was held at 
Stanley 
Pool Janu- 
ary 26-28, 
1904. For 
some years 
the Union 
conducted 
work from 
this strate- 
gic center, 
but the re- 
trenchment 
of 1897 compelled our missionaries to 
withdraw, since which time the prop- 
erty owned by the Union has by 
mutual agreement been used by repre- 
sentatives of the Congo Balolo Mission. 
Our brethren held their conference 
here, so as to be present at the general 
conference of all the Congo mission- 
aries which met later at the same 
place. Rev. Joseph Clark was chosen 
chairman, and Rev. Thomas Moody 
secretary. In response to a letter 
from the Foreign Secretary important 
matters were considered, which re- 
sulted in emphatic recommendations 
regarding the need of reinforcements 
and the establishment of a central 
training school for native workers. Six 
additional men are needed at once to 
equip properly the field. It was recom- 
mended that the ‘“‘ Henry Reed” be 
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OUR MISSIONARIES AT THE CONGO CONFERENCE 


transferred, 
upon suit- 
able terms, 
to the Con- 
go Balolo 
Mission, 
under the 
care of Dr. 
Guinness, 
from whom 
we original- 
ly received 
the steamer. 

The re- 
ports from 
the various 
fields were 
the occa- 
sion of deep 
thankful- 
ness and re- 
newed in- 
spiration. A hearty and unanimous 
vote of thanks was extended to Rev. 
T. H. Morgan, of the Congo Balolo 
Mission, for his constant kindness and 
hospitality to the missionaries of the 
Union in passing up and down the 
great river, and for his faithful care 
of the property at Stanley Pool. 

Space forbids a detailed report of the 
very excellent general conference of all 
the Congo missionaries which followed. 
We quote from the report of Mr. 
Whitman: — 

Twenty-six years have passed since the heralds 
of the gospel began to push their way up the 
great Congo Valley, and in the quarter of a 
century since what a marvelous transformation! 
Today we find the section of the Congo Free 
State below Stanley Pool practically covered 
by Christian teaching, and above the Pool a 
line of mission stations stretching away for a 


thousand miles to Stanley Falls on the main 
river, and two large districts on its branches 


FROM - THE: WORLD-WIDE: FIELD 
Congo Missionaries Meet in Conference 
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occupied by Christian workers. We find a native 
church with more than nine thousand mem- 
bers; Christian schools planted in hundreds of 
villages, and the printed gospel accessible to 
the natives of every tongue from Banana to 
the Falls. Surely God has richly blessed his 
work and workers, and it was with hearts filled 
with thanksgiving that his servants came 
together to talk of how God had used them, 
and to consider how the work entrusted to them 
might best be advanced. From the first there 
was a deeply spiritual atmosphere, and while 
opinions expressed often differed greatly, there 
was no utterance that savored of other than 
Christian fairness and brotherly kindness. The 
sweet spirit and timely remarks of the chairman, 
sur own Mr. Harvey, added much to the spiritual 
power and helpfulness of the conference. 


The topics for discussion covered 
such matters as the relation of a mis- 
sionary to his employees, compulsory 


UR weary, dusty journey of 16 
days over the hills had ended, and 
Mongnai, our Mecca, had been reached. 
One house, partly finished, gave evi- 
dence of permanency, but the bamboo 
buildings around about and a long- 
legged hut, leaning badly, which we 
were told was the schoolhouse, said 
quite plainly that permanence was as 
yet only a hope. About three tiny 
children hopes were gathering, but the 
word ‘‘ orphanage ”’ had not yet been 
born. Our little church of five or six 
members had been imported, and was 
accommodated in our sitting room 
when it met. Even the dispensary, 
which we had expected to be crowded 
with patients, was strangely irrespon- 
sive. How we longed for the day 
when we could preach to a chapel full; 
but how far away that day seemed. 
That was ten years ago. 

Today a heathen boy from the rickety 
schoolhouse preached us a thoughtful 
sermon on “ The Christian Path.” 
Another of the boys was away opening 
a new outstation. The chapel, 27 feet 
square, was almost full. Gamblers, 
fornicators, drunkards and witches 
sat with us as free men and women in 


Mongnai— Heathen and Christian 


attendance at school, training of native 
workers, relations to the State and to 
the Catholics, advance work in unoc- 
cupied fields, etc. A memorial to King 
Leopold on the subject of the cruet 
and unjust treatment of natives by 
state officials was prepared, and a 
delegation appointed to wait on the gov- 
ernor-general with request for the equal- 
ization of burdens of native taxation. 
The sessions on the closing Sunday 
were deeply devotional, and the mis- 
sionaries and native Christians to- 
gether celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 
Such opportunities for fellowship and 
Christian sympathy are deeply appre- 
ciated by the missionaries, so many of 
whom are in isolated and lonely stations. 


Christ Jesus. Year by year the blind, 
the halt, the maimed, have come to 
us in sorrow and gone home rejoicing, 
till last year’s dispensary numbers 
reached 4,000 odd, and the hospital 
wards, sprung out of the offerings of 
the people, have yielded part of their 
blessing by giving us two evangelists. 
The orphanage has become two bands; 
one is asleep in tiny graves, resting on 
the loving bosom of Christ, and the 
other, 30 in number, is growing bright 
and strong, singing in our meetings 
the old gospel of hope and love. 

And what of the night, the black 
night of heathenism around us? Sixty 
won out of 300,000! Who shall rest 
satisfied in the face of such a contrast? 
As missionaries we have toiled hard, 
though we feel that we should have 
lived nearer to Christ. The heathen, 
too, must bear their share of respon- 
sibility, for tens of thousands have 
heard the message, and some have 
spurned it. But brethren and sisters, 


‘the heaviest responsibility rests on 


you, who have heard it from earliest 
childhood. This whole country is open, 
waiting only for the funds to establish 
stations everywhere; under these cir- 
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cumstances, money spent unnecessarily 
on ourselves is blood money. Surely 
no Christian can enjoy his luxuries 


THE 


“ SHIP OF GOOD 


May _ 
when he knows that their price is lost 


souls. — A. H. HENpDERsON, M.D., 
Mongnai, Burma. 


NEWS” NEEDS MORE 


EQUIPMENT. Who will help ? 


UR “Fukuin Maru,” the “ship of 

good news” among the 3,800 
islands of the Japanese archipelago, 
must be equipped with steam power 
before the missionary-captain and his 
. crew go forth for another year’s cruise 
among the millions of their parish. 
There is involved (1), a vast saving of 
time now lost in waiting for favorable 
winds and tides; (2), the preservation 
of the ship so often jeopardized by the 
contrary winds and the bad weather of 
those narrow channels; (3), the reason- 
able security of the life of Captain 
Bickel and his crew. 

The law of Japan requires an official 
inspection of the vessel in June. For 
this purpose it must go into dry dock, 
and the steam power equipment must 
be placed at that time, if done this 
year. The cost will be $3,500. The 


generous donor of the vessel offers 
$1,000 toward this object; other givers, 
$209. Now the Executive Committee 
feel obligated to make an appeal for 
the remaining $2,291, toward which we 
believe many will gladly contribute. 

Remember that the ship sails under 
the United States flag. The permit 
has just been delivered to the captain 
from the Japanese Government, au- 
thorizing the ‘‘ Fukuin Marw’”’ to cruise 
freely in Japanese waters during the 
coming year. Therefore we are sure 
that the present war will not interrupt 
this blessed, far-reaching work. Shall 
it be retarded by our unwillingness to 
supply this small sum of money? 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”’ 
Send responses to any of the District 
Secretaries or to the Treasurer of the 
Missionary Union. 


| 
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EV. H. Il. MARSHALL who is the first 
male missionary to be designated per- 
manently to the old station at Tharrawadi, 
Burma, reports that the people are very 
cordial and that the outlook is very bright 
for his work. 


AM sure you will be glad to hear that 

the first village of Malas on this field 
applied to me for baptism while I was with 
them last week. May God grant that this 
is the beginning of a large work among 
these people. — Rev. W. C. Owen, 
Atmakur, South India. 


MUST call your attention to a step in 

advance that has recently been made 
here in Kiaying, in the establishment of a 
Wednesday evening prayer meeting. Only 
six or seven Christians come, but they all 
take part, and the interest is very great. 
All are helped by the little meetings, the 
missionaries not the least of all. 

We are trying to arrange the new mis- 
sion houses so as to make the most of the 
plot of ground, and the houses so as to suit 
not only ourselves, but any other families 
who may occupy them later. The size and 
location of the compound make it possible 
to place both houses in such a way that 
each will get the benefit of the south and 
east winds, which is of the greatest im- 
portance in the hot season. We are well 
along in the construction of our own house, 
with the walls half way up the first story. 
Mr. Whitman is excavating for his founda- 
tions. Work is slow and it will be fall 
before the houses can be occupied. — REv. 
Stacy R. Warsurton, Kiaying, China. 


EV. C. E. BOUSFIELD, of Shaohing, 
East China, writes: ‘“‘The past year 
has been in every way the most prosper- 
ous in our history. The work is growing 
so fast that we do hope and pray for an- 
other evangelistic worker this year. Our 
present force cannot begin to do what 
ought to be done; we are so short handed 
that one almost feels like asking the Lord 
not to open any more doors until we are 
able to catch up a little.” 


HE past four years I have been trying 

to get a footing for work on the north 
bank of the Congo, but the chiefs of the 
towns have been very unfriendly, and 
unwilling to allow us even to take fire- 
wood to cook our meals with. About a 
year ago I found a chief who was friendly 
and since then a hopeful work has begun 
in two villages, with schools and services 
well attended. At one town, Kimpaka, 
the people are building their own chapel. 
When I visited them a month ago I was 
encouraged to find a number of inquirers 
and examined fifteen for baptism. It is 
much harder at the other town; the people 
are very bad and still give the poison drink 
which is against the state law. Two 
preachers have died there and it is hard 
to get others to take their places. The 
chief of the town has now brought three 
of his boys to attend our station school 
and we trust in time they will go back . 
and teach their own people. 

Yesterday twenty were baptized in 
Lukunga. We pray that the whole lower 
Congo may soon be evangelized and then 
evangelists be sent to other districts. — 
Rev. THomMas Moopy, Lukunga, Africa. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE WORK IN MIS- 
SION LANDS as noted by the Foreign Secretary, Rev. 
T. S. Barbour, D.D. 


HE Missionary Union holds 
officially a neutral attitude in re- 
lation to the great struggle in the East 
which is now absorbing the attention of 
the world. It is prosecuting work under 
both governments represented in this 
conflict. It deplores the horrors always 
inseparable from war. And it cannot 


cease to desire and ask of God that the 
conflict may issue in the increase, for 
both these nations, of all that belongs 
to a true prosperity and the power to 
discharge justly their high responsibili- 
ties as nations. 

It is, however, just now a satisfac- 
tion that we may note clearly two 
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things as true of Japan in this new and 
momentous era of its history. The 
ideals which the government is seek- 
ing to follow out obviously are those 
belonging to Western civilization in its 
most Christian type. The action in 
giving assurance to Korea of an unself- 
ish purpose as relates to that kingdom, 
and the attitude consistently held 
toward China, both in the response 
made to Secretary Hay and in direct 
negotiations, are an jllustration of this. 
We shall be disappointed if, in the 
event either of defeat or of victory, the 
government proves false to these ideals. 
Japan, nationally, has been making 
fine choice among the wares offered it 
by the nations whose civilization it 
would adopt. 

Certainly not less pleasing is the fact, 
to which our missionaries bear witness, 
that even these troubled times are prov- 
ing favorable to Christian work. The 
people are remarkably free from ex- 
citement. Unquestionably, too, Japan 
is grateful for the sympathy extended 
it by many Americans. And recogni- 
tion of the relation of Christianity to 
the better civilization the country is 
seeking to develop is widespread among 
men of more thoughtful and serious 
mind. A gratifying illustration of the 
inclination of the government to show 
favor to our own workers is now at 
hand. Captain Bickel writes: 


Not only has my cruising permit been returned 
to me, despite the war, but I have had a fur- 
ther concession made to me. There is there- 
fore no ground for apprehension as to the effect 
of the war upon the work of the vessel. 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made 
already in the public press of the 
conference held in Washington by rep- 
resentatives of missionary societies 
conducting work in the Independent 
State of the Congo. As a result of 
this conference, a memorial is about to 
be offered to Congress with the design 
of securing action by our government 
looking toward the correction of the 
terrible conditions existing in that 
state under the rule of King Leopold. 


The need for this action is impera- 
tive. We had not ourselves realized, 
until the cumulative testimony in re- 
lation to these conditions was before 
us, how frightful is the indictment 
which must be brought against the 
government of the Congo State. Our 
missionaries have not been swift to 
speak of these abuses. Their work 
has been mainly in the district nearer 
the coast where conditions relatively 
are favorable, and they have hoped 
against hope that- the abuses were at- 
tributable to local agents and that a 
quiet appeal to government would 
bring redress and improvement. The 
time has come, however, when the 
king’s recreancy to his trust is appar- 
ent and when clear testimony must be 
given to the world. 

The relation of the missionary 
worker to these conditions is a direct 
one. Indeed, the very continuance of 
our mission in the Congo State is at 
stake. For some years past, in disre- 
gard of treaty obligations, sales of land 
have been refused by government upon 
one and another pretext, all guarantee 
of permanence in missionary work thus 
being refused. The Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, which purchased 
from the Missionary Union some years 
since our station at Bolengi, has con- 
templated withdrawal from work in 
the Congo State on account of obstacles 
apparently fatal. Missionary work in 
all the interior stations is conducted 
for a rapidly declining population, dis- 
turbed by fears, all too well founded, of 
raids by the savage native soldiery, 
and heavy retributions for failure to 
comply with the grievous exactions of 
government. 

Our missionaries thus have just 
ground of complaint on behalf of their 
work, but their main service at this 
juncture is that of testimony to the 
wrongs from which a helpless people is 
suffering. The Powers responsible for 
the existence of this government whose 
trust is so shockingly betrayed, should 
not fail to heed this appeal and to in- 
sist upon a searching inquiry which 
shall let the light of day into these 
habitations of cruelty. 
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E can understand readily that the 

recent action of our Executive 
Committee, in endorsing the position 
taken unanimously by our Telugu Con- 
ference, may not command the ap- 
proval of all in the constituency of the 
Union, and that disapproval may pro- 
ceed from directly opposite causes. 
By this action sanction was given for 
the publication and use of a union 
version of the New Testament in the 
Telugu tongue, in which words relating 
to the ordinance of baptism are ren- 
dered in the body of the text by trans- 
literated forms of the original Greek 
(corresponding to our own terms ‘‘ bap- 
tize’”’ and ‘‘baptism’’), the words ‘‘or 
immerse,” in their Telugu equivalent, 
being placed in the margin of the ver- 
sion. To some, refusal to concur in 
the use of an edition giving only the 
transliterated terms without marginal 
addition may seem a narrow policy; 
to others, the failure to insist that a 
translation of the Greek shall be in the 
text itself, may seem perilously near 
to disloyalty to the Scriptures. 

Our Executive Committee, and we 
think this is true of our missionary 
force in all lands, are desirous always 
of promoting such union in the work 
of missionary organizations as may be 
reached without sacrifice of principle. 
To sacrifice principle, in their judg- 
ment, would be to be disloyal to a true 
fraternity as well as to all fundamental 
Christian obligation. The use of di- 
vergent versions in a field in which 
several societies work in close relations 
with each other is to be regretted, and 
it has been not a little difficult to secure 
always the use by our own people of the 
version belonging exclusively to our 
mission. There was, however, no 
escape from the necessity of main- 
taining this version so long as other 


Orient. 
missionary cause. 


versions withhold from the people what 
we believe to be the teaching of Christ. 

In writing to India a little time since 

concerning overtures by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, by which 
other terms of union than those now 
adopted were proposed, our Committee 
said: 
We have no other choice than that of loyalty 
to the work of Christ. We cannot refuse to let 
him speak concerning any duty of which he has 
chosen. 

The agreement now made seems 
most creditable to the frankness and 
fraternity of brethren of other denomi- 
nations to whose spirit of concession 
it is due, for that it does involve great 
concession on their part is undeniable. 
By this agreement a clear definition of 
the term employed by Christ is given 
wherever reference to the ordinance of 
baptism occurs, the one native Telugu 
word in relation to the ordinance being 
the word corresponding to our word 
‘‘immerse.’ The new version also 
makes a just change in the order of 
phrases in Matthew xxviii: 19, by which 
it is made clear that baptism as en- 
joined in the great commission follows 
discipleship, and it conforms to our 
own revised version of the New Testa- 
ment in the use of the preposition “‘in’’ 
rather than the preposition “with” in 
passages relating to the ordinance. 

We believe that great gain has been 
made in the adoption of this version, 
in that a clear suggestion of our Lord’s 
teaching will be brought to every 
Telugu Christian home. We believe 


as well that the true interests of other 
Christian bodies will not suffer through 
this action; for it is our joy to recog- 
nize that all true interests of true 
Christian disciples are served by what- 
ever promotes a better understanding 
of the word of Christ. 


“ “7 eens is no question of the ultimate triumph of the Kingdom of God in the 
It is only a question of time and means placed at the disposal of the 
One has only to visit the missionary field, associate with mission- 


aries and come in actual contact with the astonishing fruits of missionary labors to be- 
come convinced of the divine character of the enterprise and filled with enthusiasm for 


the prosecution of the work.’’— Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 
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A Normal Class in Missions 


ORTY leaders of young people’s 
work, members of the junior and 

senior classes of the Gordon Training 
School, under the direction of Dr. 
Witter, have just completed a normal 
course of study with “ Princely Men 
in the Heavenly Kingdom ”’ as a text- 
book, devoting one hour a week to it. 

The constant aim of the leader has 
been to bring every student to realize 
the importance of mission study and 
the obligation of future leaders to be- 
come experts in the presentation of 
missionary information and the con- 
duct of mission study classes. Special 
emphasis has been laid upon the rela- 
tion of mission study to _ spiritual 
growth, and the impossibility of find- 
ing one’s place in the world and filling 
it, according to the will of God, apart 
from such study. The response has 
been far beyond our anticipations. 
Enthusiasm has risen to a white heat. 
The students have been able to an- 
swer promptly and enthusiastically al- 
most every question upon the text, 
and have gained a large amount of in- 
formation from other sources regarding 
the past and present history of China, 
its vast resources, government, reli- 
gions, possibilities as a mission field, 
etc. The map has been constantly 
consulted. The presentation by the 
students, in ten and fifteen minute ad- 
dresses, of the knowledge thus gained, 
together with brief reviews of the 
heroic lives of the missionaries, has been 
very satisfactory and helpful. 

Upon the completion of this course 
four of the students visited a church, 
giving a resume of what they them- 
selves had gained, and found that with 
their own hearts set on fire the hearts 
of others were easily kindled. 


Summer Conferences 


ONFERENCES for leaders in Sun- 

day schools and young people’s 
societies will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
June 17-26, 1904; on Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tennessee, July 1-10, 1904; and 
at Silver Bay, Lake George, New York, 
July 22-31, 1904. 

The purpose of these conferences is 
to enable young people’s missionary 
secretaries and leaders in Sunday 
school and young people’s work to 
spend a week or more in uninterrupted 
conference and prayer, outlining, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, com- 
prehensive plans of campaign for the 
ensuing year. The conferences are 
also intended as training schools for the 
better equipment of leaders in the work 
of local churches and Sunday schools. 

The first hour of each day will be 
spent in devotional Bible study. This 
will be followed by an hour of confer- 
ence concerning approved methods of 
work in churches, Sunday schools and 
young people’s societies. The third 
hour of the day will be given to mission 
study classes. The afternoons will be 
devoted entirely to recreation, with 
exceptionally favorable environment. 
The evening hour will be occupied by 
an out-of-door vesper service, followed 
by denominational group meetings, 
where denominational leaders and rep- 
resentatives may formulate plans for 
the work of the coming year in local 
churches and societies of their respec- 
tive denominations. 

The missionary secretaries for young 
people’s work of the leading missionary 
boards will be present. In addition to 
these a list of most excellent speakers 
will be published later. 


Young People’s Department 
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Jottings from the Journey of the Assistant 
Secretary 


At the time a report of the journey 

should have been sent to the editor 
last month, I was laid aside for a few 
days at Kalamazoo, Michigan, in proof 
that I had not learned all that is neces- 
sary about the wisest method of con- 
ducting a tour of long duration, in all 
sorts of conveyances, subject to condi- 
tions of climate of endless variety, and 
meeting the constant demand for ad- 
dresses, conferences, interviews, corre- 
spondence, etc., all without sacrificing 
spiritual welfare or physical strength. 


* 


I have learned through this journey 
some very impressive facts about the 
creat home field which the Missionary 
Union is expected to cultivate in the 
interest of the great field abroad, — 
some things which surely will help our 
society to relate the members of our 
churches more closely to that greater 
part of their parish where their most 
unselfish ministry is carried on, and 
their most bountiful harvests reaped. 
What a difference I have found in the 
churches that delight in this ministry, 
and those who give even their pittance 
with grudging! How much richer in 
spiritual gifts are the churches and the 
men and women who seem to have 
“the world in their heart,” — how 
much richer in power for soul winning! 
Yet how could it be otherwise? 


* 


I cannot undertake to trace the jour- 
ney through fourteen different states, 
including the districts of all of our sec- 
retaries, except that of brother Rider 
upon the Pacific Coast; yet the follow- 
ing summary will be suggestive of the 
work done. The trip involved travel 
of nearly 6,000 miles, in the course of 
which eighty meetings were conducted, 
besides quite a number of other meet- 
ings which I attended, and in which I 
took a minor part; twenty-four institu- 
tions of higher education were visited, 
including six theological seminaries, 
twelve denominational colleges or uni- 
versities, three state universities, two 


academies, 
school. 
Thorough-going personal interviews 
with at least one hundred and fifty 
students promise a considerable number 
of candidates for missionary service in 
the next few years, and the co-opera- 
tion in missionary campaign work by a 
large number, from this time on. 


and one Bible training , 


* * 


Besides these student meetings I 
was privileged to address some eighteen 
general meetings, usually in churches, 
and eleven young people’s meetings 
and Sunday schools; to hold twelve 
conferences with pastors, young people 
and Sunday school superintendents; 
also to participate in a number of other 
meetings of various sorts. Over a 
good deal of territory I was accom- 
panied by the district secretaries ir 
their respective fields, and the personal 
contact with these men, and the knowl- 
edge gained concerning their peculiar 
problems, and their methods of work, 
added to acquaintance with our minis- 
terial and lay leaders in various sec- 
tions, I am sure will be of inestimable 
service in further prosecution of the 
work. 


& 


The remark made by one student in 
a state university, in the senior year of 
his engineering course, will illustrate 
the meaning and importance of putting 
our students in vital, intelligent rela- 
tion with our great denominational 
missionary enterprises. “‘If only I 
had known earlier just what our Com- 
mittee requires, and our foreign fields. 
need, I would have been glad to shape 
my course of preparativn accordingly, 
but now it is too late to change.’”’ Let 
us pray and in every way see to it that 
our Baptist students find out, and en- 
ter the path along which God would 
have them go, and whether it be in 
business, the secular professions or the 
ministry, that all else shall be sub- 
ordinate to the work our Lord has given 
to each of his followers — the lifting 
up until all the world is drawn unto 
him. — E. Herbert Dutton. 


The Anniversaries Again we are in im- 
Cleveland, Ohio. mediate anticipation 
May 36-24 of the Anniversaries. 
Much as has been said about our lack 
of denominational unity this group of 
meetings represents a solidarity that is 
worth a great deal more to us as Bap- 
tists than a more formal combination 
of what are distinct but closely related 
units. These anniversary gatherings 
have constituted, in spite of any de- 
fects which might be pointed out in 
them, a forum for the discussion and 
settlement of the most vital problems 
of our denominational life. They are 
worthy of the respect, the interest and 
the attendance of every loyal Baptist 
in our constituency; and every member 
of every church may attend at least 
by proxy and in spirit. We trust our 


churches are already planning to send 
their pastors and other delegates to the 
meetings of each society ; and especially 
do we hope that ample reports may be 
made to the churches by those who are 


privileged to attend. In fact plans are 
being perfected for such good reports 
in the daily and denominational press, 
that churches which cannot send dele- 
gates may easily arrange ‘‘ anniver- 
sary Echo Meetings”’ of great interest 
and profit. 

Below is given an outline of the ar- 
rangement of the various meetings, and 
on another page will be found the spe- 
cial call for the meetings of the Mission- 
ary Union and its Board of Managers: 


Monpay P.M., May 16. Woman's Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 

TueEspay P.M., May 17, and WEDNESDAY, May 
18, American Baptist Missionary Union. 

WEDNESDAY A.M., May 18, 8.30. Woman's 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Societies. 

TuuRSDAY A.M., May 19. General Denomina- 
tional Meeting. 

THURSDAY P.M., May 19, and Fripay, May 20, 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

SaturpDay a.M., May 21, Committee on Christian 
Stewardship. 

Saturpay Eveninc, May 2 
Historical Society. 


t, American Baptist 


SunDay A.M., May 22. Sermon by Rev. Thomas 
J. Villers. 

SuNnDaAyY P.M., Baptist Young People’s Union 

Sunpay EveEninG, Mass Meeting. 

Monpay and Tugespay, May 23-24. American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 


The report, on an- 
other page, of the re- 
cent meeting in Wash- 
ington to consider the treatment of 
natives by the government and the 
condition of mission work on the Congo, 
suggests a line of extended investiga- 
tion which would be very interesting 
and instructive; namely, the tracing of 
the history of the attitudes of the gov- 
ernments of the world towards mission- 
ary endeavor, especially during the 
last twenty years. 

England has always been wunder- 
stood to represent the most enlight- 
ened view of religious toleration, and in 
all her colonies residents are as free 
from restriction as we are in America. 
We remember, however, that even in 
India a state church (English) is main- 
tained from the revenues derived by 
the taxation of the entire people, made 
up as they are of many races, observ- 
ing different forms of religion; al- 
though it is understood that this state- 
supported church does not engage in 
what is known as mission work, that 
being left to the missionary societies 
attached to the churches at home, and 
other organizations. The only other 
indication of a tendency to depart from 
her time-honored custom in this respect 
has been the official recognition, by the 
government, of the head of the Buddhist 
community in upper Burma, recently 
referred to in these columns. 

Japan’s changed attitude towards 
missions and missionaries, especially 
towards Christianity, was one of the 
remarkable phenomena of the past cen- 
tury, and her progress and standing 
today are due more to this than any 
other cause. Some of her foremost 


Governments and 
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statesmen and naval and military 
leaders are earnest Christian men. A 
recent telegram from Japan announced 
that a Christian chaplain had been ap- 
pointed for every division in the army 
for the benefit of the many Christian 
soldiers. 

China’s experiences are gradually 
convincing her leaders that her true 
friends are to be found among the mis- 
sionaries, and at the courts of Christian 
governments. The Boxer Revolution, 
instead of weakening the influence of 
these forces, has only strengthened it. 
The people of China are forming a 
great supporting body for a future 
government, that will settle forever 
this question of religious toleration. 
In countries dominated by Catholic in- 
fluence the governments grant nothing 
more than they are compelled to; 
hence, in French, Portuguese, Italian 
and even German colonies, Protestant 
missionaries do not enjoy satisfactory 
conditions. Mexico is a noted excep- 
tion to this rule regarding Catholic 
countries, though of course she is not 
a colony. 

The most outrageous and flagrant in- 
stance of the violation of all religious 
comity, law, and even decency is that 
of the Belgian Government on the 
Congo, which was referred to last 
month and again elsewhere in this 
issue. We trust that it will not be 
long before we shall be able to report 
a decided change in this quarter. 
Among European governments little 
definite progress has been made in the 
last decade. Protestant missions are 
tolerated in practically all these coun- 
tries, but in most of them restrictions, 
more or less annoying, are still in 
vogue. Were it not for its atheistic 
tendency, there would be a greater 
reason for rejoicing over the disestab- 
lishment of church schools in France; 
still this crusade may be taken as a 
sign of the times, and probably pre- 
sages better days. Just now we are 
much interested in Russia because of 
her well-known and fixed hostility to 
Protestantism, and we have more than 
once called attention to the serious re- 
sults to missionary effort which would 


follow her victory in the present 
war. 

Perhaps the most striking instance 
of the effect of the removal of govern- 
mental restraint over the religious 
liberty of a people is to be seen in the 
Philippines, where the principles of our 
own government on this subject are 
now being allowed to have their per- 
fect work. 


People have been known 
to be thoughtless 
enough to criticize the 
Missionary Union for the payment 
of an annual pittance to a few former 
missionaries of the Union, the majority 
widows, who, because of ill health or 
the demands of a large family are unable 
to provide their entire support. A 
letter recently received from one of 
these dear ones, the widow of a faithful 
missionary, with four small children to 
care for, will indicate something of the 
spirit of these who have suffered so 
much for the Master: — 
I have a very special thank-offering for this 
year. Our eldest child gave her heart to the 
Lord Jesus before her father went home. Now 
the two boys of 13 and 12 years of age and my 
little girl of 9 have also given themselves to 
Jesus. For these best of blessings I desire to 
thank God and look forward to the time when 
each one shall offer his services for foreign 
mission work. 

Please deduct $25. for the work from my next 
remittance. 


An Abiding 
Missionary Spirit 


The prize contest for 
the missionary libra- 
ries closed with April 
first. We are unable to announce the 
names of the winning churches at this 
date. There has been a large number 
of contestants, and some close calcula- 
tions are necessary before final decisions 
are made. Some splendid work has 
been done, and we wish to give full 
credit to those who have worked faith- 
fully, even though they may not have 
come out at the head. Full announce- 
ment will be made in the June Maca- 
ZINE. 


Missionary Magazine 
Prize Contest 


‘* You may always measure the value 
to yourselves of Christ's cross by your 
interest in missions.”’ 
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WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO 


The Problem of Missionary Offerings in 
Small Churches 


HE organization of which I am 
pastor, is a typical New England 
village church. It is obliged to struggle 
o “hold its own.” The older mem- 
bers, who have been the church’s strong 
financial supporters, are passing away, 
and the young people who should take 
their places are either not religiously 
inclined or have gone to the large cen- 
ters, where they have become influen- 
tial members of city and surburban 
churches. The population of the town 
is stationary, the decline in the native 
population being made good by an 
influx of foreign born residents. Four 
Protestant churches occupy the field 
which is barely large enough for two. 
When my predecessor assumed pas- 
toral care of the little body several 
years ago the church was in a weak 
condition, but he was a man on fire 
with missionary enthusiasm. He 
preached missions; he talked mis- 
sions; he urged giving for missions; 
he introduced a system of giving for 
benevolent objects with the result that 
gifts for the foreign work were trebled. 
It was noticed that with the increase 
in gifts for benevolence there was an 
increase, rather than a decrease, in 
offerings for current expenses. At 
present we are contributing about four 
times as much to the Missionary Union 
as we did twenty years ago. Last 
year more money was raised for all 


purposes by the church than in any 
year of its recent history. This’ has 
been accomplished in spite of our im- 
paired financial ability. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that our increase 
in missionary giving has been our 
financial salvation, besides greatly ben- 
efiting our spiritual life. 

The experience of this church should 
be an encouragement to other small 
village churches which find it so diffi- 
cult to pay the pastor’s salary that 
they think they can afford but little 
for missionary objects. They cannot 
afford not to give generously for mis- 
sions. Better than all patented devices 
for increasing contributions is for a 
church to be infused with the mission- 
ary spirit— Rev. H. L. Hanson, Ken- 
nebunk, Me. 


About Magazine Premiums 


T has been interesting to observe 

that of the premiums offered for 
MaGAZINE clubs the maps have been 
particularly popular; next to this the 
missionary books, especially ‘‘ Lomai 
of Lenakel,” ‘‘ Princely Men in the 
Heavenly Kingdom ”’ and ‘‘ Rex Chris- 
tus.” Our thought in offering the 
picture of Sir Galahad was that some 
might prefer a premium not strictly 
“‘missionary,”’ but we think it speaks 
well for the spirit in which our club 
agents have worked that this has 
proved less desirable than the others. 
At the same time it may 2ot be amiss 
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to say that the picture is a really beau- 
tiful work of art, and would be an 
addition to any home, and very appro- 
priate to hang in the parlors of the 
church. It can be framed at small 
expense. 


Wanted — Lean Secretaries 


T was a small, but well planned parlor 
conference on missions. The con- 
ferees were all ladies, and they had 
assembled in the spacious home of one 
of the wealthiest members of the 
Baptist Church in The hostess 
was the genial dowager of Mrs. Caro- 
line Atwater Mason’s ‘‘ Story of Three 
Souls,” and every guest was received 
with grace and cordiality. 

The visitor, who was there to interest 
her Christian audience in foreign mis- 
sions, began her story, not forgetting 
to remind her sisters of the scarcity of 
laborers and funds; but in the midst of 
her talk she was politely interrupted by 
the beautiful lady of the house who 
remarked, ‘‘ Don’t you think, my sister, 
that the reason a great many of our 
Baptist people give so little for foreign 
missions is that so much of it is used 
up before it reaches the field? This is 
certainly a great stumbling block. Some 
time ago one of the secretaries of the 


Missionary Union spoke at our Sunday 
morning service, and—he was not 
only well dressed, but (with considerable 
emphasis) he looked as though he 
were well fed.” 

The reply was very brief: ‘‘ I should 
be very sorry if he were not well fed ”’; 
to which a young lady in the room 
added, ‘‘ And we should not want him 
in our pulpit, if he were not well 
dressed.” 

Nevertheless, there is no telling how 
much more money poorly groomed 
secretaries might gather; hence our 
‘* Wanted ’’ notice. So many incredu- 
lous people are inclined to doubt stories 
like the above, even when they appear 
in missionary periodicals, that we here- 
with add our testimony to the absolute 
truthfulness of this one. 


The Right Response 


HEN our Lord called his disciples 

they left all, rose up “ straight- 
way,” and followed him. <A few days 
ago a Baptist brother read the little 
circular ‘‘ Urgent Needs,” and his 
straightway response was to send 
a check for $100 toward supplying 
those needs. It is a true life that finds 
itself in tune with the great purposes 
of God’s kingdom. 


Program for the Monthly Missionary Meeting 
Today in Burma 


. SERVICE OF SONG. 
. SERVICE OF PRAYER. 
. SCRIPTURE. 
. SINGING. 
. YESTERDAY IN BuRMa. 
1. How it Appeared to Dr. Judson, p. 159. 
2. How it Appears Today, p. 160. 
3- Old and Young Burma, p. 16r. 
Arter Ninety YEARS. 
Brief Map Exercise, pointing out the lead- 
ing stations, distinguishing between the 
different races among whom the work is 
conducted. 
(Use Handbook See also p 158 of this 
MAGAZINE.) 


7. Some Tu1ncGs ONE MiGutT SEE Topay. 
1. A Bible Class in a College, p. 165. 
2. The Karen Theological Seminary 
p. 163. 
3. An Outstation School and its Teachers, 
p- 167. 
4. The Leper Asylum, p. 169. 
5. The Eurasian Work, p. 168. 
. AMONG THE RED KaRENs, Pp. 170. 
. In THE KacuiIn Country, p. 172. 
. A NoTEworTHY ORDINATION, Pp. 173. 
. A STRONGHOLD YET TO TAKE, p. 158. 
. SPECIAL PRAYER. 
. OFFERING. 
. CLosinc Hymn. 
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Arrivals: 

Mrs. M. C. Mason and two children, 
from Assam; Boston, March 18. 

Miss ANNIE L. Crow. from Hanyang, 
China; Boston, April 6. 

Miss Emity M. Hanna and Miss Lis- 
beth B. Hughes, from Rangoon; New York, 
April 6. 

Rev. anp Mrs. H. B. BENNINGHOFF, 
Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Mosier, Mrs. C. H. R. 
Elwell, Miss K. F. Evans, Rev. Truman 
Johnson, M.D., from Rangoon; Boston, 
April 7. 

Rev. anD Mrs. C. E. Burvette from 
Calcutta, February 19. 

Dr. CaRoLine W. Coats from Madras, 
March 14. 

Rev. AND Mrs. R. A. THomson, from 
Kobe, Japan, March 18. 

Mrs. H. E. Carpenter from San Fran- 
cisco for Yokohama, March 23. 


Mrs. A. J. ParKER (nee Lolie Daniels) 
sailed from Southampton for this country 
on April 2. 


Rev. anp Mrs. S. R. McCurpy sailed 
from Rangoon on March 31, returning to 
America on account of Mrs. McCurdy’s 
health. 

THE reports of the annual meeting of 
the Forcign Mission Boards held in New 
York last January have been mailed. 
Copies were sent to the members of the 
Board of Managers, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the missionaries of the Union; 
also to all Baptist papers. 


THE Journal and Messenger for March 17 
contained a most interesting article from 
the pen of Rev. Frank Kurtz, our mis- 
sionary in South India, entitled, ‘‘A Tem- 
perance Lesson,” in which the writer made 
some very plain statements regarding the 
. temperance situation in India. 


Rev. W. A. SHARP, our missionary at 
Pyinmana, Burma, has issued a very inter- 
esting sketch of the work and develop- 
ment of this new station in the form of 
a “‘copygraph” letter, which he has scat- 
tered widely among his friends in America. 


THE Missionary Union appreciates the 
recent courtesy and generosity of two of 
our denominational weeklies, The Pacific 
Baptist and The Michigan Christian Her- 
ald, in devoting an unusually large amount 
of space in particular issues to setting forth 
the work of the Union, and themes relating 
to the cause we represent. The local con- 
stituency of each of these papers is neces- 
sarily so much larger than we could hope 
to reach through our MaGazine and kin- 
dred literature, that we recognize in them 
a valued assistant in bringing before our 
people the principles upon which our work 
is based and the inspiring incidents in con- 
nection with its development. 


OurR sincere sympathy goes out to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Axling of Japan in the pro- 
longed illness of Mr. Axling, but we are 
glad to say that the last report was more 
encouraging, and we hope that his recovery 
will now be rapid. Mr. Axling has been 
confined to his bed a great deal of the time 
since last August. About the middle of 
February he was removed to St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Tokyo, where he underwent a 
successful operation and has improved ever 
since. 


WE take pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement 
of Dr. P. C. Madison, of Chicago, specialist 
on diseases of the eye, which appears in 
another column. We have taken the 
trouble to make some inquiries regarding 
Dr. Madison and his work, and find him 
to be a Christian gentleman of high repute. 
He will be pleased to correspond with any 
of our readers, and we trust that all who 
are afflicted with any trouble with the 
eye will write him. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine Advertising 


The Chicago & North-Western 
Railway, the Pioneer Line to the 
West and Northwest, and the only 
double-track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, 
is famous for a superb service that 
provides for patrons 


The Best of Everything 


The following trains from Chicago 
via 


Are especially notable for perfection of 
service. 


The Overland Limited 


Less than three days to California. 


Chicago-Portland Special 


Three days to Oregon and Washington. 


The Colorado Special 


Only one night to Denver. 


: The North-Western Limited 


s§ To St. Paul and Minneapolis—Electric Lighted. 


The Dulath Fast Mail 


Fast train to the Head of the Lakes. 


Copper Country Express 


To Marquette and Lake Superior points. 


For tickets, maps, time tables and full 
information apply to any ticket 
agent or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t Neglect 
Rheumatism 


New Appliance for Drawing Acid 
Poisons from the System 
through the Pores of the 
Feet Sent to Anybody 


FREE— On Approval—Try it! 


Don’t neglect rheumatism. The acid poisons accumu- 
late day by day until joints become solidified in horribly 
distorted shapes and relief from the indescribable suffer- 
ing is beyond the power of man to give. 


Heed the warning pains of rheumatism and rid your 
system of the cause while you can by wearing Magic Foot 
Drafts. Don’t take harmful medicine. The Drafts draw 
out the acid poisons through the great pores of the feet, 
where the capillary and nerve systems are most suscep- 
tible, reaching and curing rheumatism in every part of 
the body. 


If you have rheumatism send your name today to the 
Magic Fout Draft Co., 533F Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 
You will get by return mail a pair of the celebrated Magic 
Foot Drafts, which have made a record of curing nine out 
often cases in Jackson, where the discoverer lives, and have 
already become a household remedy all over the world. 
No other remedy ever cured so many cases considered in- 
curable. That is why the makers can send them on ap- 
proval. Yourisk nothing. If you are satisfied with the 
benefit received, send one dollar. If not, send nothing. 
A fine booklet in colors and many testimonials comes free 
with the drafts. Write today. 


Own Your Own Home “i'" 


States. We furnish money. ‘No interest. Small monthly pay- 
ments. Good agents wanted. Fraternal Home Purchasing 
Association, Monon Building, Chicago. 


Stereopticons, Slides, 
WE R N and Moving Picture 
Films by the day or 


week. Send for rates.) L. MANASSE CO., Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 51—1t. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine 
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UP-TO-DATE 
American Goods 
for Missionaries 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


@ Send for our New Export Catalogue 
No. 18. 


q It contains practically everything that 
missionaries or residents of foreign 
countries can use. 


@ The goods are new, of the very latest 
style and design, and the prices are ab- 
solutely lowest. 


q@ Our foreign business is enormous. 
We send thousands of shipments every 
month to foreign ports in all parts of the 
world. 


@ Send for a copy of our Export Cata- 
logue No. 18 today. Free to residents of 
foreign countries, but will not be sent to 
U.S. address. If you live in this coun- 
try, send 15c. for our 1100-page Buyers’ 
Guide and purchase your supplies direct 
from us at wholesale. 


@ We do not handle shoddy merchan- 
dise, but guarantee quality in everything. 


@ If you wish to buy supplies with 
greatest economy, convenience, and sat- 


Address 


[lontgomery Ward & Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
32 years World’s Headquarters for everything 


isfaction, write us. 


A REMEDY FOR EPILEPSY 


Out of deep sympathy for our readers who are aitlicted 
with epilep$y, we wish to give the following information: 

Our son suffered from this dreadful disease from 
childhood and had the attacks daily, and often as high 
as eight and ten times a day. All medicines and doctors 
were of no use — his case was considered hopeless. ‘The 
more medicine he used the worse he became. Somewhat 
over two years ago we heard of a doctor who had, after 
thirty years of hard study, found a cure. As hopeless 
as our case was we decided to try this doctor. One of our 
ministers from there wrote us that he was pers. nally 
acquainted with the doctor, and knew of the most in- 
curable cases, some of which were of thirty ani forty 
years’ standing, which had received help, and had heen 
enabled to enjoy good health thereafter. We put our 
boy under treatment, and at once were aware of a clange 
for the better. The first five weeks he had but one spell 
a week, then followed weeks in which he had none; the 
last two spells which he had occurred two years ago. and 
otherwise his health is bettered. Thanks to God! Any 
further information will be cheerfully given to any one 
who may inquire. 


Rev. E. R. IRMSCHER, 
City Missionary and Editor of ** Our Visitor,” 


643 Olive Street - St. Paul, Minn. 
ORIENT PICTURES 
and ‘*How to Use Them” 

Send for free Catalogue and leaflet, to Literature De- 

t, American Baptist Missionary Union, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


PURE INDIA TEA 


A RECENT IMPORTATION 
OF ORANGE PEKOE TEA 
DIRECT FROM THE GARDEN 


ROY S, HAGGARD 


6 GARFIELD STREET 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


STANDARD 


No other Baptist Newspaper equals it in the extent and | 


the variety of its denominational news. 


**The Best 
Baptist Paper” 


The issue for Jan. 2, 1904, contains a survey of denomina- 


tional conditions in every state and territory of the United 


| States. Every issue is valuable. 
Me provides senders with co | Two Dollars per year. Cut out this advertisement and 


send 25 cents to the publishers and you will receive THE 
It is unsurpassed in the conventional characteristics of | STANDARD THIRTEEN WEEKS on trial—and no 
a modern denominational Journal. longer. 


GOODMAN @ DICKERSON CO., 


324 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Samples Free. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention this magazine 


Ai Prayer for Missionaries 


@ most merciful Saviour and 
Deemer, who wouldest not that anp 
should perish, but that all men should 
be saved and come to the knowledge of 
the truth; fulfil thy gracious promise to 
be present with those who are gone forth 
in thp Jame to preach the gospel of 
salvation in Distant lands. Be with them 
in all perils bp land or bp water, in 
sickness and Distress, in weariness and 
painfulness, in Disappointment and per- 
secution, Give them peace and sure 
confitence in thee. Jour out upon them 
abundantly thy Dolp Dpivit, and pros: 
per mightily the work of their bands. 
Send unto them, according to their 
necd, faithful and true fellow labourers, 
and give them a rich increase bere and 
a blessed reward hereafter, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord anv 
Saviour. Amen.” 

—A Church Calendar. 


Anniversary Number--June, 1904 


Special Topic—SOUTH INDIA 
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